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Summary    Outline 


I.    Definition  and  Scope 

A.  Definition  —  Best  foot  forward 

B.  Scope  --  The  Business  Community 


n.    Situations 

A.  The  rights  to  Main  Street 
are  equal. 

B.  Most  misunderstandings 
are  honest. 

C.  Enemies  donH  help. 

D.  Arguments  settle  few 
issues. 


What  cooperatives  may  do  about  it 

Exercise  rights  and  assume 
corresponding  responsibilities. 

Correct  them. 


Make  as  few  as  possible. 
Discuss  problems  but  donH  argue. 


E.    Co-ops  have  responsibility     CJet  at  it. 
for  improving  community 
opinion. 

in.    Distribution  of  groups  in  the  community  as  to  expected  attitudes 
toward  farmer  cooperatives. 


Favorable 


(allies) 

Other  cooperatives 

General  farm  organ- 
izations 

Rural  press 

Country  bankers 

State  depts.  of  agriculture 

Most  educational  agencies 
Agr.  Extension 
Colleges  of  agriculture 
Depts.  of  vocational  agr. 
Rural  public  schools 

Religious  groups 


Neutral 

Opposed 

Civic  groups 

Direct  competition 

Consumer  groups 

Business  expecting 

Professional  groups 

competition 

Legal 

Medical,  etc. 

Services 

Barbers 

~ 

Plumbers 

* 

Cleaners,  etc. 

- 

Non- competing 

, 

business 

City  press 

City  banks 

Non-agr.  schools 

- ,-  "^ 

and  colleges 

"^ 

Objectives  of  public  relations  programs  --to  create  and  maintain 
a  favorable  business  climate. 

A.  By  returning  out  of  position  individuals  --  example,  country 
banker  among  opposition 

B.  By  mellowing  attitudes  of  some  and  relocating  others  --  mov- 
ing to  more  favorable  groups  --  examples,  a  direct  competitor 
can  become  more  friendly  and  a  naturally  neutral  person  may 
become  an  ally. 

C.  By  informing  and  mingling  with  the  tenants  of  the  community 
so  as  to  prevent  their  shifting  to  less  favorable  attitude  classes. 

IV.    Types  of  activities  in  programs  --  How  to  work  with  the  groups. 

A.    Scatter  --  most  common. 

1.  Examples:        Ads-radio--TV--news  and  magazine 

articles- -general  speeches. 

2.  Advantages:     Broad  coverage  --  is  cheap  on  a  per  person 

basis. 


3.    Limitations: 

B.    Selective. 

1.  Examples: 

2.  Advantages: 

3.  Limitations: 
V.    How  shall  it  be  done? 


Directed  at  everybody  alike- -fails  to  recog- 
nize natural  attitude  classes.  Some  need 
special  attention. 


Answers     to      specific     questions- -adapted 
speeches- -special  pamphlets  and  releases. 


Adapts  to  attitude  classes- 
opposed. 


•allies- -neutral- - 


Requires     more    planning- -must    be    more 
specific- -is  more  expensive  per  person. 


The  public  relations  job  is  con- 
tinuous. So  whether  the  associa- 
tion is  large  or  small,  the  first 
step  is  to  assign  someone  to  the 
job  of  keeping  the  program  going. 
As  members  and  employees  are 
the  real  public  relations  mes- 
sengers, the  next  step  is  to  be 
sure  that  they  have  enough  infor- 
mation about  and  pride  in  the 
association  to  tell  a  good  story 
about  it.    Then  the  next  step  is  to 


study  the  community,  getting 
acquainted  with  the  different 
groups,  their  attitudes  toward  and 
experiences  with  cooperatives. 

Then,  someone  should  be  as- 
signed to  work  with  each  major 
segment  of  the  community.  This 
involves  getting  acquainted,  join- 
ing the  organizations,  attending 
their  meetings,  working  on  their 
committees  and  being  a  real  factor 
in  their  activities. 


FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

AND 

THE  COMMUNITY 


John    H.    Heckman 

Membership  Re  1  at  ions  Branch 
Management   Services  Division 

Many  people  use  the  terms 
public  relations  and  member 
relations  interchangeably  when 
talking  of  farmer  cooperatives. 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate. 

Objectives  of  the  two  are  really 
quite  different.  Member  relations 
cover  interplay  of  relationships 
among  members,  boards  of  di- 
rectors and  personnel  of  the  coop- 
erative. They  involve  the  inside 
relationships  of  the  cooperative. 

In  contrast,  public  relations 
range  outside  the  cooperative  -- 
covering  contacts  of  members, 
board  and  personnel  with  the 
public  at  large.  This  public  in- 
cludes nonmember  farmers,  other 
cooperatives,  businesses,  pro- 
fessions, and  services. 

Traditionally,  the  farmer  has 
dressed  up  to  go  to  town.  In  like 
manner  his  cooperative  adapts  its 
working  attitude  at  home  with  the 
members  to  a  best  foot  forward 
approach  when  dealing  with  its 
business  neighbors.  Or,  one  is 
an  at-home  and  the  other  a  neigh- 
bor relationship. 

In  smaller  cooperatives,  how- 
ever, the   same   department  and 


the  same  people  may  handle  both. 
Specifically,  the  manager  prob- 
ably is  personally  responsible 
for  all  types  of  relations  as  part 
of  his  many  duties.  Larger  coop- 
eratives usually  have  a  staff  em- 
ployee or  a  department  to  handle 
member  relations  and  a  similar 
setup  for  public  relations.  Or 
they  may  combine  the  two  under 
one  office. 

It  is  also  true  that  many  of  the 
program  methods  and  basic  com- 
munication techniques  can  be  used 
for  both  public  and  member  re- 
lations. 

To  be  effective,  both  member 
and  public  relations  must  rest  on 
the  same  basic  foundation  --  well- 
informed  and  participating  mem- 
bers who  are  also  enthusiastic 
about  the  cooperative's  services. 
The  first  step  in  both  programs 
then  is  to  see  that  the  coopera- 
tive house  is  in  order,  that  a  best 
foot  forward  approach  i  can  hon- 
estly and  easily  be  made.  Mem- 
bers and  personnel  are  the 
cooperative  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned.  Therefore,  the 
public  judges  it  by  them. 


^Stern,  J.  K.  Put  Your  Best  Foot  Forward. 
American  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


This  publication  gives  some 
general  ideas  on  how  farmer 
cooperatives  can  present  a  fair 
and  positive  picture  of  their  oper- 
ations to  the  general  public,  out- 
lining in  broad  terms  some  of  the 
situations  cooperatives  face  and 
what  they  may  do  about  them, 
pinpointing  attitudes  of  some 
groups  in  the  community  and  then 
highlighting  ways  to  work  with 
these  groups. 

This  publication   does    not   at- 


tempt to  give  details  on  techniques 
used  in  a  professional  public  re- 
lations job.  For  example,  it  does 
not  cover  how  to  write  a  news 
story  or  even  what  a  news  story 
is,  how  to  use  radio  and  television, 
how  to  give  a  talk  and  what  to  talk 
about,  how  to  help  conduct  a  youth 
program  and  the  like.  Each  of 
these  techniques  is  a  specialized 
field  and  other  available  publica- 
tions go  into  their  mechanics  in 
more  detail. 


What  Public  Relations  Are 


A  simple  definition  of  public 
relations  has  already  been 
implied  --  putting  the  best  foot 
forward  for  those  outside  the  co- 
operative. In  the  main,  the  ob- 
jective of  public  relations  is  to 
create  a  favorable  impression  in 
the  community.  This  cannot  be 
done  unless  the  cooperative  merits 
the  favorable  impression. 

Other  more  formal  definitions 
can  be  given,  but  all  fall  within 
the  framework  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  As  one,  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  somewhat  formally 
states:  ''Public  relations  are  the 
activities  connected  with  inter- 
preting and  improving  the  rela- 
tionships of  an  organization  or  an 
individual  with  the  public."  A 
simpler  definition  says:  ''Public 
relations  is  to  do  well  and  get 
credit  for  it. "  -  Another  practical 
way  of  expressing  it  is:  "Public 
relations  is  the  art  of  adjusting 
business  concerns  and  the  people 
in  them  to  the  community  and  to 
each  other."  3 


^Harlow,  Rex.  F. ,  and  Black,  M.  M.  Prac- 
tical Public  Relations.  Harper  &  Bros. 
1947.  p.  11. 

^Killer,  Raymond.  The  Place  of  Public 
Relations  in  Business.  American  In- 
stitute of  Banking. 


From  these  definitions,  we 
conclude  that  public  relations 
should  reflect  rather  than  merely 
advertise  the  real  situation  at  the 
cooperative  —  show  solid  material 
rather  than  veneer.  The  following 
introductory  sentences  of  the 
publication  "Community  Rela- 
tionships" published  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmer  Cooper- 
atives and  the  American  Institute 
of  Cooperation,  emphasize  this 
point: 

"Every  minute,  every  hour, 
every  day,  as  you  speak  or  write 
to  patrons,  associates,  employees, 
buyers,  suppliers  and  others 
concerning  the  business  of  your 
cooperative,  you  are  influencing 
their  attitude  toward  you,  your 
organization,  and  cooperatives  in 
general.  The  decisions  you  make, 
the  public  statements  and  reports 
you  issue  should  be  designed  to 
develop  in  the  public  mind  the 
convictions  that  your  cooperative: 

"IS  a  business  organization 
needed  by  and  useful  to  its  par- 
ticipants. 

"IS  an  essential  part  of  the 
business  life  of  the  community. 


'IS  a  business  enterprise 
soundly  and  properly  based  on 
the  right  of  people  to  cooperate 
voluntarily. 

''IS  a  business  undertaking  that 
is  bound  by  rules  of  fair  play. 

"MERITS  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  the  public  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  community  and  to 
its  citizens. '^ 

About  a  fourth  of  the  community 
relations  this  publication  goes  on 


to  list  apply  to  members  and  em- 
ployees directly  --as  they  are 
the  ones  the  public  really  sees. 

Cooperatives  need  to  ask  first 
if  the  two-way  flow  of  information 
and  responsibility  between  the 
members,  board  and  personnel 
is  actually  working.  Then,  they 
should  know  if  all  are  sufficiently 
satisfied  with  and  informed  about 
the  association  and  its  services 
to  make  good  witnesses  for  it 
with  the  public. 

Only  when  this  is  done,  can  the 
cooperative  take  an  effective 
story  to  the  public. 


The  Community  Relationships 


The  scope  of  public  relations 
is  broad,  has  many  parts,  and 
varies  widely  among  public 
groups.  For  practical  purposes 
let  us  reduce  the  potential  public 
to  its  most  important  area  so  far 
as  farmer  cooperatives  are  con- 
cerned --  the  community  where 
the  cooperative  operates  and 
mingles  with  its  business  neigh- 
bors. 

A  correct  perspective  of  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  various 
groups  in  the  community  will 
help  visualize  and  develop  a  public 
relations  program.  In  like  man- 
ner, understanding  and  observing 
some  basic  factors  affecting  hu- 
man relations  will  also  help. 

Equal  Rights  to  Do  Business 

One  point  is  clear  --  all  types 
of  businesses  have  an  equal  right 
to  Main  Street  as  long  as  they 
function  legally. 

No  one  has  a  quitclaim  deed 
that  allows  only  his  type  of  busi- 
ness to  operate.  People  patronize 
a  business  because  they  feel  they 
get  something  from  it  that  they 
don't    from     other     businesses. 


This  something  may  be  better 
goods  and  services,  savings  in 
costs,  convenience,  good  will,  or 
a  sense  of  ownership. 

Simple  as  these  fundamentals 
are,  they  are  frequently  mis- 
understood. Some  business  in- 
terests feel  that  farmers'  rights 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  off- 
farm  businesses  are  restricted. 
At  the  same  time,  some  farmer 
groups  feel  that  they  have  special 
rights.  Actually,  both  have  equal 
rights. 

But  with  the  farmer  cooper- 
atives' equal  rights  to  do  business 
goes  a  companion  equal  share  in 
the  responsibilities  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community.  Getting 
these  rights  and  responsibilities 
understood,  accepted  and  put  into 
practice  is  a  major  phase  of  the 
public  relations  programs  of 
farmer  cooperatives. 

Correct  Misunderstandings 

Conventional  public  relations 
techniques  are  ineffective  unless 
firmly  based  on  facts  and  con- 
fidence. The  vast  majority  of 
people  speak  what  they  believe  to 


"I   KNOW  THAT'S  WHAT  YOU  HEARD-- 

BUT  THIS  IS  HOW  WE   OPERATE. 


be  facts,  and  accept  as  facts  what 
people  in  whom  they  have  con- 
fidence tell  them. 

Thus,  cooperatives  are  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  facts  to  the 
community  --  first,  directly  to 
business  and  friends  and,  second, 
to  the  organizations  supplying 
information  to  these  groups. 

Simply  by  getting  acquainted 
with  other  people  in  the  community 
and  establishing  confidence  in 
themselves,  cooperative  leaders 
can  often  correct  many  misunder- 
standings about  their  businesses. 
These  arise  chiefly  from  differ- 
ences in  the  owner-patron  rela- 
tionships in  cooperatives,  with 
the  distinctly  separate  owner  and 
customer  relationships  in  other 
businesses. 

It's  up  to  the  cooperative  leaders 
to  explain  that  cooperatives  have 


different  methods  of  control,  fi- 
nancing, and  distribution  of  finan- 
cial benefits. 

For  example,  a  man  who  owns 
his  business  and  sells  goods  or 
services  to  general  customers 
may  not  understand  the  economic 
nature  of  cooperatives.  He  may 
not  realize  that  the  owner-mem- 
bers operate  their  business,  the 
cooperative,  at  cost.  And  that  in 
operating  at  cost,  any  funds  re- 
maining after  all  expenses  are 
paid  belong  to  the  owner-members 
and  are  distributed  to  them  on  a 
patronage  basis,  either  in  cash  or 
as  investment  credits  in  their 
cooperative. 

Also,  he  may  not  understand 
that  by  operating  at  cost  the 
cooperative  does  not  earn  any 
income  for  itself.  Knowing  this 
factwill  help  outsiders  understand 


the  cooperative's  position  regard- 
ing income  taxes.  As  owner- 
patrons,  the  members  control 
the  business.  Since  the  objective 
of  the  cooperative  is  to  provide 
services  for  them,  the  members 
share  the  control  by  voting  as 
individuals  rather  than  as  in- 
vestors. 

For  the  same  reason,  financing 
according  to  patronage  by  use  of 
retained  equities  and  revolving 
funds  become  important  The 
man  who  personally  owns  and 
operates  his  own  business  is 
likely  to  be  honestly  confused  at 
the  difference.  Realizing  these 
relationships  and  resulting  meth- 
ods of  operation  will  clear  up 
many  honest  misunderstandings. 

Cooperatives  must  often  make 
their  real  function  clear  --  that 
of  helping  farmers  increase  their 


income  by  handling  at  a  saving 
more  of  their  off-the-farm  mar- 
keting and  purchasing  themselves. 
Other  businessmen  understand 
this  principle  of  making  more 
money  for  yourself. 

Need  Positive  Approach 

The  straight  factual  approach 
gets  more  results  than  wrongly 
directed  crusading.  Crusaders 
have  their  place  in  any  enterprise, 
and  cooperatives  need  to  be  pushed 
with  vigor.  However,  a  straight- 
forward positive  approach  rather 
than  a  purely  emotional  one 
usually  convinces  more  people. 

And  cooperative  spokesmen 
need  to  use  the  discussion  tech- 
nique, rather  than  get  into  argu- 
ments. Personal  arguments 
change    few    opinions   and   make 


"WE  DIFFER  ON  SOME   POINTS,   OF  COURSE 
BUT   DIDN'T  WE    PUT  TH^   UNITED   GIVERS  PROGRAM 

OV«=P   WITH  A  BANG?" 
\ 


few  friends.  Conventional  public 
relations  techniques  are  of  little 
value  unless  accompanied  by 
facts  and  confidence.  Many  times 
this  simple  truism  is  forgotten. 

However,  entertainment  and 
other  ''hearty  and  well  met" 
devices  are  ineffective  if  the 
receivers  do  not  know  the  givers 
or  are  suspicious  of  their  motives. 
They  will  accept  the  entertainment 
and  other  public  relations  favors 
but  will  still  doubt  the  giver  -- 
unless  accompanied  by  facts  in 
which  they  have  confidence. 

Calm  and  free  exchange  of  ideas 
is  usually  productive,  particularly 
if  common  interests  and  opinions 
can     be     emphasized.       Farmer 


cooperatives  have  many  common 
points  of  community  and  business 
interest  they  can  make  fertile 
topics  for  discussion.  These  are 
much  better  public  relations 
devices  than  partisan  arguments. 
As  one  example,  cooperative 
leaders  can  often  point  out  what 
their  business  means  to  the  com- 
munity and  how  it  benefits  from 
their  existence  in  it.  They  can 
let  the  community  know  how  much 
more  money  farmers  have  to 
spend  in  their  home  town  because 
of  the  cooperative  business.  They 
can  show  how  they  give  employ- 
ment to  home  town  people,  put 
money  in  the  banks,  and  add  to 
income  of  other  businesses. 


Co-ops  Responsible  for  improving  Opinions 


Knowing  the  makeup  of  the  com- 
mimity  is  a  first  essential  of  a 
public  relations  program,  since 
the  community  is  divided  into 
many  segments,  with  no  single 
group  with  a  single  interest. 

Expected  Attitudes 

Expected  attitudes  of  some 
groups  are  usually  friendly;  others 
usually  neutral,  and  others  usually 


opposed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
public  relations  plan  to  turn  first 
to  the  most  approachable  groups 
and  expand  to  others  as  conditions 
warrant  or  permit. 

The  accompanying  figure  shows 
a  rough  separation  of  the  com- 
munity groups  into  favorable, 
neutral,  and  opposed  classes. 
Precise  classification  is  not 
possible  and  the  grouping  here  is 
incomplete. 


Distribution  of  groups  in  the  community  as  to  expected  attitudes  toward 
farmer  cooperatives 


Favorable  (allies) 


Neutral 


Opposed 


Other  cooperatives 
General  farm  organizations 
Rural  press 
Country  bankers 
State  department  of 

agriculture 
Most  educational  agencies 

Extension  Services 

Departments  of  vocational 
agriculture 

Rural  public  schools 
Religious  groups 


Civic  eroups 
Consumer  groups 
Professional  groups 

Legal 

Medical,   etc. 
Services 

Barbers 

Plumbers 

Cleaners,    etc. 
Non-corrpeting  business 
City  press 
City  banks 
Non-agricultural    schools 

and   colleges 


Direct    competition 
Business   expect ine 
competition 


Actual  grouping  in  a  particular 
community  can  vary  widely  from 
this  pattern  and  usually  does.  An 
effective  cooperative  may  have 
done  a  good  public  relations  job 
in  its  area,  and  therefore  some 
groups  listed  as  neutral  here  may 
already  be  favorably  inclined  to 
cooperatives.  On  the  other  hand, 
unfavorable  experiences  and  in- 
accurate  or  incomplete   inform- 


Agricultural  Colleges,  Depart- 
ments of  Vocational  Agriculture, 
and  the  rural  public  schools. 

Making  up  a  list  of  the  leaders 
in  the  various  attitude  groups  and 
having  it  handy  to  send  out  timely 
information  or  invitations  to 
meetings  is  a  good  public  relations 
device.  The  list  should  include 
the  people  already  mentioned- - 
other  cooperative  leaders  in  the 


FAVORABLE 


ation  may  have  caused  others  to 
have  less  favorable  attitudes. 

The  Co-op  Allies 

In  general,  the  groups  in  the 
favorable  classes  are  those  whose 
activities  or  businesses  are  di- 
rectly related  to  farm  progress. 
Chief  among  this  group  are  other 
cooperatives  and  the  general 
farm  organizations.  Others  are 
the  rural  press  and  country 
bankers.  Success  of  all  of  these 
is  closely  anchored  to  farmers 
the  cooperatives  serve. 

Then  come  the  organizations 
founded  on  somewhat  the  same 
principle  as  cooperatives  --  the 
self-help  ones.  Among  these  are 
the  educational  and  religious 
groups.  Major  members  of  this 
class    are     Extension    Services, 


community,  general  farm  organ- 
izations, local  editors,  bankers, 
county  agents,  vocational  agri- 
culture teachers,  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  church  leaders. 

A  person  who  ordinarily  would 
be  friendly  can  have  a  damaging 
effect  on  public  opinion  if  he  be- 
comes critical  of  the  cooperative. 
The  uninformed  outsider  naturally 
gives  weight  to  the  opinions  of 
someone  he  thinks  should  speak 
well  of  cooperatives.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  critical  country  banker, 
educational  worker,  or  farm  or 
cooperative  leader  may  well  have 
more  effect  on  public  opinion  than 
a  direct  competitor. 

Frequently  the  reason  why  this 
normally  friendly  person  ex- 
presses adverse  opinions  of  a  co- 
operative may  be  one  of  several  — 
incorrect  information,  misunder- 
standing, faulty  observations,  or 


unfortunate  experiences.  There- 
fore, the  first  cooperative  public 
relations  task  here  should  be  to 
supply  information  and  evidence 
to  these  people  that  will  again 
make  them  friends. 

The  Neutrals 

The  largest  group  of  people  in 
the  community  are  those  neutral 


commerce  and  the  civic  organ- 
izations --  city  management, 
streets,  sanitary  and  police  con- 
trols, and  civic  development.  In 
like  manner,  cooperatives  can 
help  with  education,  social,  reli- 
gious, and  youth  programs.  Par- 
ticipation in  these  many  activities 
can  help  win  friends  among  the 
neutrals. 


NEUTRAL 


in  their  opinions  of  farmer  coop- 
eratives. They  arenH  any  more 
closely  connected  to  cooperatives 
than  to  others.  And  their  busi- 
ness isn't  any  more  dependent  on 
agriculture  than  on  other  in- 
dustries in  the  area. 

Thus,  they  consider  coopera- 
tives as  only  one  of  the  parts  of 
the  business  community  --  which 
is  as  it  should  be.  In  general, 
this  group  is  composed  of  civic, 
consumer,  professional,  and  serv- 
ice groups.  In  addition,  non- 
competing  business  --  the  city 
press,  city  bankers,  and  nonagri- 
cultural  universities  and  col- 
leges --  are  in  this  class. 

Making  friends  with  this  group, 
or  at  best  keeping  them  neutral, 
is  a  major  public  relations  task. 

They  make  up  the  largest  seg- 
ment of  the  community.  Here  the 
farmer  cooperative  has  many 
channels  for  work  with  these 
people  as  takes  its  place  in  com- 
munity life.  Common  civic  prob- 
lems center   in   the   chamber   of 


And  The  Opposition 

The  ' 'opposed' '  group  is  by  far 
the  smallest,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  vocal.  Few  businessmen 
welcome  competition  with  open 
arms,  though  they  recognize  it  as 
inevitable. 

However,  competition  is  a  basic 
tenet  of  our  democracy,  and  getting 
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along  with  competitors  who  may 
resent  their  presence  in  the  busi- 
ness world  is  a  laudable  public 
relations  goal  for  farmer  coop- 
eratives. Inviting  competition 
to  certain  meetings  can  bring 
good  public  relations  results. 

A  good  word  from  competitors 
or  those  not  closely  connected 
with  cooperatives  is  most  valu- 
able. Finding  points  of  common 
interest  with  these  groups  is  one 
approach  to  the  public  relations 
job.  Such  mutual  interests  may 
be  industry  improvement,  ex- 
changing trade  and  business 
information,  commodity  develop- 
ment, and  community  enterprise. 
Vigorous  cooperation  in  these 
fields    can    ease   tension   among 


competitors    that    results     from 
conflicting  business  interests. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of 
approaches  to  the  three  groups 
cooperatives  need  to  work  with 
in  their  communities,  there  is 
one  more  important  point.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  conscious 
effort  is  required  to  regain  lost 
friends  and  win  new  ones.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  the  end  of  the 
matter.  After"  that,  cooperatives 
must  continue  to  work  and  mingle 
with  their  neighbors,  keeping  them 
informed  of  the  facts  so  that 
friends  will  not  be  lost,  and  in- 
forming newcomers  in  the  con- 
stantly changing  stream  of  the 
community  on  what  cooperatives 
really  are. 


Possible  Public  Relations  Activities 


Cooperatives  will  need  to  use 
many  methods  and  techniques  in 
their  public  relations  activities. 
Naturally,  these  will  vary  in  detail 
among  communities  and  coopera- 
tives. In  general,  they  fall  in  two 
classes:  (1)  those  designed  for 
the  public  as  a  whole  and  (2)  those 
aimed  at  specific  individuals  or 
groups. 

The  General  Approach 

Public  relations  of  the  scatter 
or  shotgun  type  are  most  com- 
mon among  farmer  cooperatives 
for  the  general  public  as  a  whole. 
These  methods  should  be  used 
first,  and  if  the  cooperative's 
facilities  are  limited,  should  get 
the  primary  emphasis.  For  this 
audience,  mass  media  are  best  -- 
radio,  television,  news  articles, 
advertisements,  and  general  talks. 

To  inform  a  wide  audience  of 
the  basic  objectives  and  programs, 
these  media  are  ideal.    And  they 


are  economical  as  far  as  numbers 
reached  are  concerned. 

These  programs  should  be  care- 
fully planned  and  systematically 
carried  out.  In  most  cases  the 
community  has  an  interest  in  the 
program,  services,  and  achieve- 
ments of  its  members,  as  well  as 
in  their  problems.  Thus,  straight- 
forward factual  speeches  on  pro- 
grams and  problems  of  coopera- 
tives before  civic  and  other 
community  organizations  are 
timely.  These  can  be  supple- 
mented by  articles  and  time  on 
radio  and  television.  To  be  most 
effective,  however,  all  should  tell 
a  coordinated  story.  '^ 

These  methods  do  have  a  basic 
weakness  that  should  be  recog- 
nized.   They  fail  to  adapt  to  the 


^The  examples  given  are  Intended  to  Il- 
lustrate the  areas  and  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity. Thus  the  ones  mentioned  are  not 
a  complete  listing.  For  more  detailed 
examples,  see,  "Community  Relations" 
published  by  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives  and  the  American 
Institute  of  Cooperation,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


several  attitude  classes  in  the 
broad  community  audience.  They 
apply  to  all  listeners  alike  --  fall 
on  those  who  are  already  friendly 
and  familiar  with  cooperatives 
and  miss  others  who  need  to  know 
the  facts.  Also,  like  a  hand-me- 
down  suit,  they  must  adapt  to 
everybody. 

The  Selective  Approach 

Since  the  shotgun  approach  has 
its  limitations,  cooperatives  also 
need  to  hand  tailor  part  of  their 
public  relations  programs  to 
specific  individuals  and  groups. 
A  general  presentation  will  not 
satisfy  all  people  or  groups, 
since  questions  troubling  some 
will  differ  from  those  perplexing 
others.  Thus,  both  the  answers 
and  methods  of  presenting  them 
should  vary.  The  rifle  or  selec- 
tive method  is  therefore  the  choice 
in  these  instances. 


For  example,  the  critical  edu- 
cation leader  or  editor  needs 
answers  to  those  specific  ques- 
tions that  shifted  him  from  friend 
to  critic.  So  he  must  be  given  the 
special  answers  to  which  he's 
entitled. 

The  general  businessman  may 
be  concerned  over  the  income  tax 
status  of  cooperatives.  So  he 
needs  to  be  informed  in  detail  on 
the  operation-at-cost  principle 
basic  to  cooperative  organization 
and  operating  procedures. 

As  a  result  of  misinformation 
some  members  of  a  civic  club 
may  be  concerned  over  the  basic 
rights  to  Main  Street.  A  special 
talk,  movie,  or  pamphlet  may 
satisfy  them  when  general  infor- 
mation would  not. 

Special  material  and  attention 
may  also  be  needed  for  particular 
groups  such  as  educators,  general 
merchants  or  religious  leaders. 
This     may     be    through    special 


'WE'RE  COMPETITORS,   OF   COURSE,   BUT  WE   ALSO   HAVE   MANY   COMMON   INTERESTS. 
BY  THE  WAY,  ARE   YOU    GOING  TO  THE   TRADE   ASSOCIATION   CONVENTION?  " 
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bulletins,  leaflets,    or     specially 
prepared  talks. 

Cooperative  leaders  will  find 
that  volunteering  to  serve  on 
committees  is  effective  public 
relations.  These  small,  informal 
groups  perform  valuable  services 
to  the  community.  At  the  same 
time,  the  members  become  well 
acquainted. 


To  implement  this  portion  of 
the  public  relations  program  re- 
quires constant  mingling  in  the 
community,  joining  its  organiza- 
tions, and  getting  acquainted  with 
its  individual  segments.  It  also 
involves  keeping  an  ear  to  the 
ground  for  disturbing  crosscur- 
rents and  carefully  preparing 
material  to  counteract  them. 


How  It  May  Be  Done 


The  job  of  getting  good  public 
relations  for  farmer  cooperatives 
is  continuous.  People  are  con- 
stantly seeing  them  in  action  and 
forming  opinions  about  them. 

Cooperatives  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  a  public  relations 
program  that  will  reflect  their 
activities  in  the  true  light.  This 
requires  definite  direction  and 
fixing  of  responsibility.  Regard- 
less of  whether  the  associations 
and  their  public  relations  staffs 
are  large  or  small,  two  steps  are 
necessary  in  establishing  effective 
public  relations. 

Center 
Responsibility 


The  first  is  to  center  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning  and  con- 
ducting the  program.  As  pointed 
out,  a  large  cooperative  may  be 
able  to  maintain  a  public  relations 
staff.  A  smaller  one  may  have 
a  one-man  department;  one  still 
smaller  may  combine  member- 
ship and  public  relations  into  one 
job.  And  in  scores  of  small  asso- 
ciations, unfortimately,  public 
relations  is  one  of  the  many  duties 
of  an  already  overworked  man- 
ager. But  large  or  small,  the 
public  relations  job  must  be  de- 
finitely assigned  to  someone  if  it 
is  to  be  effective. 


Review  Effects 


Members,  directors,  and  em- 
ployees, however,  are  the  real 
public  relations  messengers. 
Thus,  after  responsibility  for  the 
program  has  been  centered,  the 
second  step  is  to  review  member- 
ship and  personnel  information, 
and  participation  and  training 
programs  and  the  effect  they  are 
having  on  members  and  employees 

This  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  members  and  employees 
have  sufficient  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  objectives  of  the 
cooperative  and  its  programs, 
and  have  pride  enough  in  its  serv- 
ices to  present  them  to  the  public 
in  their  best  light.  As  mentioned 
a  practical  version  of  public  re- 
lations is  ''to  do  good  and  get 
credit  for  it."  A  requisite  to 
this  is  for  the  association  to  ''be 
good." 

With  these  two  steps  accom- 
plished, a  review  should  be  made 
of  the  community.  It  helps  to 
know  how  well  the  association  is 
established  in  the  community  and 
how  it  is  regarded.  How  are  the 
attitude  groups  distributed,  how 
much  do  they  vary  from  the  dis- 
tribution usually  expected,  and 
is  the  variation  toward  the  more 
favorable  or  less  favorable 
groups?      This   information  will 
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indicate  the  areas  that  need 
attention  first 

If  possible,  responsibility  for 
contacts  or  liaison  with  each 
important  segment  should  be  fixed. 
Someone  should  represent  the 
association  as  a  member  of  vari- 
ous important  civic  organizations. 
Liaison  responsibility  should  also 
be  assigned  with  educational, 
religious,  and  other  groups. 

These  definite  assignments  of 
responsibility  have  two  advan- 
tages. One  is  that  it  puts  the 
association  in  a  strategic  position 
to  take  part  in  community  affairs. 
The  second  is  that  the  person 
assigned  to  a  certain  activity  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the 


organization  and  the  people  in- 
volved. Through  these  personal 
contacts,  information  can  be 
obtained  and  attitudes  determined 
that  will  guide  the  association  in 
adapting  its  program. 

For  some,  a  general  informa- 
tion or  scatter  type  of  program 
by  general  articles,  speeches,  or 
broadcasts  may  suffice.  For 
others,  pinpointed  methods  will 
be  needed. 

Once  the  job  is  started,  activi- 
ties will  reveal  themselves  in 
sequence.  The  thing  is  to  get  the 
facts,  fix  the  responsibility,  and 
then  proceed  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  being  a  real  and  con- 
structive part  of  your  community. 
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